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How A Modern Tuition 


Payment Program 
Meets Today's Needs 


Today schools are feeling increasing pressure to put the 
payment of fees and tuition on a monthly basis, This need 
for an arrangement to pay out of income is, of course, a 
reflection of the fact that few parents have sufficient sav- 


ings to see their children through school. 


The Tuition Plan’s 22 years of specialized experience in 
the field of tuition financing have produced a plan which 
works to the best advantage of both school and parent. 
Several hundred schools offer this service which is used by 


parents in all 50 states. Here are some major reasons why: 


1. The plan operates at no expense to the school, with 
the school receiving full fees as if the parent paid cash. 
The school has no liability as to parent’s ability to pay. 
The plan is flexible enough to handle any situation, at 


any time of year 


The plan allows the parent to cover expenses of up to 
4 years on a single contract. Parent life insurance is 
included automatically on contracts covering more than 
one academic year, There is no credit investigation of 
parents. Tactful, helpful handling of parents in all con- 
tacts by The Tuition Plan insures retention of good will 


for the school. 


Won't you consider adopting The Tuition Plan as a helpful 
) I I 
part of your admissions program? We shall be pleased to 


send a complete descriptive brochure upon request. 


THE TUITION PLAN, Ine. 


One Park Avenue, New York 16, N. Y. 
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Edited by William W. Brickman 


Professor of Education, New York University 


and Stanley Lehrer 
Managing Editor, School and Society 


THIS BOOK is a comprehensive, timely yet permanent 
source of information on the history, current situation, and 
possible future of segregated education in the U.S., Sout 
Africa, and other countries 


Because of the scope of content alone, it 1S a seful 


reference now available for the teacher, the student, and the 


general reader who are interested in a broad understanding 


f segregation and desegregation 


THE EDITORS offer a cross-section of various aspects 
segregated education. By tapping the experiences and re 
search of educators and government officials—nationally 
ternationally, and interracially—the editors also prov 
necessary perspective and many-sided views of the past a 
present policies and practices concerning segre gation 

k is based primarily upon data that the editors featured 
mn special issues Of School and Society, May 7 and 21, 1° 
ind additional material has been incorporated in the volur 


to bring the contents completely up to date 


CONTENTS—-Pretace Introductior -AR I 
TIONAL SCENE: The History of Rac 

an Education; Foundations of the 

Southern Attitudes Toward Racial Integratior 

tion in Higher Education in the South; Desegregatior 
the District of Columbia: A Developmenta 

Impact of Segregated Housing on Public 

Legal Status of School Integration; PART II] 

NATIONA SCENI Segregated Education in 
Perspective The Education f Racial Minorities 
Africa: Racial Segregation in Education in South Af 
{PPENDIX: Exclusive State Control Over Publi 

tion; Chronological Outline of Racial Segregat 
tegration in U.S. Sct s. Biographical Ba 


ntribetoes 
175 pages *® 1960 
$3.50 (cloth), $2.25 (paperback) 
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**... he editors 
are calm, 
thoughtful, 

and careful with 


their facts... 


This book 
is an important 


contribution 


to the growing 


literature 
on a complex 
subject. ”’ 


—PAULL WOODRING 


EDUCATION EDITOR 
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EVENTS 


Editorial 


THE CENTENARY 
OF THE PEABODY KINDERGARTEN 


WHEN EvizapetH PALMER PrAsopy (1804-94) opened a 
private kindergarten in the fall of 1860 at 15 Pinckney 
Street in Boston, she was not creating a new institution 
in the United States, Four years earlier, Mrs, Carl Schurz 
a disciple of Friedrich Froebel, the father of the kinder 
garten in Germany, had already organized preschool in 
struction, in the German language, for the immigrant 
children of Watertown, Wis. Miss Peabody's achievement 
was that, by providing an English-speaking kindergarten 
she was paving the way for the widespread acceptance of 


Froebel’s ideas in the United States. She drew not only 


upon the ideas and work of the master himself, but also 
upon the experiences of his followers, including Mrs 
Schurz, Behind her, of course, was Henry Barnard of 


Connecticut, whose report on the European kindergarten 
provided her with information and inspiration 

Ihe work of Miss Peabody in behalf of early childhood 
education was not confined to her Boston kindergarten 
She traveled, observed, lectured, corresponded, discussed 
created, wrote, edited, published, and organized—all for 
the sake of promoting the education and welfare of very 
young children, Nothing, not even advancing age, damp 
determination to serve the educational needs of 


ened her 
the nation 
There were more original thinkers and more wide 
spread doers in American education, But history can re 
cord but few who could duplicate the dynamism of this 
lady in initiating and following through a basic change 
in the pattern of our school system 
Our eves are focused, most of the 
and the future. Let us look back to the past and honor 
an educator whose devotion to a cause might be an ex 
ample for adding another ounce to our educational effort 
WILLIAM W. BRICKMAN 


time, on the present 


SCHOOL AND SOCIETY SPONSORS 
RADIO PROGRAMS ON EDUCATION 


AND SOCIETY, with WBAI-FM 
New York City, is sponsoring a series of half-hour radio 


SCHOO! in co-operation 


programs devoted to news about education, The series 
Report on Education,” prepared and presented monthly 
by this reporter, will have broadcasts in Los Angeles 
(KPFA) and Berkeley (KPEFK), Calif., as well as in the 


New York metropolitan and suburban area, The Pacifica 
Foundation operates these radio stations on a nonprofit 
basis for the cultural enlightenment of listeners 

Ihe journal's first program, which was aired on Oct 
29, covered developments in education throughout the 
world. In addition to news reporting, future programs 
will highlight timely and provocative editorials and will 
feature some of the significant topics from the pages of 
SCHOOL AND Society—frequently in advance of publication 

With the new radio series, SCHOOL AND Society is help- 
ing to make educational news more widely available. This 
is another step in the journal's quest for effective ways 
to serve education and the public, As time goes on, spe 
cial radio programs will be presented concerning crucial 
facing education. One such program is being 
planned now to embrace the subject of the book, “The 
Countdown on Segregated Education,” published by the 
Society for the Advancement of Education, Every radio 
program will represent the further fulfillment of this or- 
ganization’s charter, which provides for the publication 
of SCHOOL AND Society and also encourages “other related 
enterprises designed to advance the interests of education,” 

STANLEY LEHRER 
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REGISTRATION IN SOUTHERN COLLEGES 


SOUTHERN universities and colleges will enroll approxi 
mately 900,000 students this fall—an all-time 
the region. For the eighth successive year, enrollment in 
16 southern states has increased, according to a survey by 
the Southern Regional Education Board 

The junior colleges will have the largest increase 
rollment, 14%); four-year colleges, nine per 
universities, five per cent, Although enrollment is increas 
ing, many institutions still have not reached capacity and 
a few addi 
tional classroom 


record for 


cent; and state 


accommodate substantial numbers of 
However, while have 
space for more students, there is insufficient living space 
and many of requir 
campus, the admissions must be limited to upperclassmen 


could 
students schools 


since these freshmen to live on 
Women students will have a harder time finding space 


in southern schools, particularly in the universities, since 
already enrollment of 
women, Living space also affects this figure 

About one-fourth of the sample 
they had raised entrance requirements since last 
introduction of requiring 
better both, These 
higher admission standards were most often reported by 
the private colleges and by both public and private uni 
versities 


many of these report a capacity 


schools reported that 
year by 
and 


entrance examinations 


high school records or test scores oT 


Some increase in tuition this year as compared with 
last year was reported by 40%, of the institutions, Nearly 
half of the increases were under five per cent, and only 


about nine per cent of the 
in tuition of over 20°; 


institutions reported increases 
About three-fourths of the public 
tuition, and half of the 


no mcrease 


institutions no change in 


colleges and universities mace 


private 


FOUR-TERM ACADEMIC YEAR 
THe PENNSYLVANIA 
October the 


signed 


STATE UNIVERSITY announced in 
adoption of a four-term academic year de 
to speed the educational Pres, Eric A 
Walker asserted that the mounting flood of college-bound 
youth and the pressures of the times dictated the adoption 
of an academic program which would utilize the unive1 
a year-round basis 


process 


sitv’s human and material resources on 


Ihe new academic year will differ from the old in two 
important respects. Instead of the traditional two semes 
ters of 15 weeks each, the university will switch to four 


terms of 10 weeks each. Class periods will be lengthened 
from 50 minutes to 75 minutes, with a 20-minute interval 
lotal 
ization, and credit structure will remain unchanged 

The new plan will make it possible for a student to 


between classes time spent in classes, course organ 


graduate in three calendar years, Make-up work also can 
be done in shorter, less costly sessions, Students who in 
terrupt their studies for financial or health reasons will 


be able to re-enter at more frequent periods. Holiday in 


terruptions will be shorter and fewer 


CONSUMER CREDIT AND COLLEGE COSTS 


H. E. MacDonatp, president, Household Finance Corp., 
has announced the formation of Education Funds Inc. as 
the first nationwide program to apply the vast leverage 
of consumer credit to the problem of paying for all costs 
of a college education. According to Mr, MacDonald, “the 
most elastic and dynamic finance available to 
the average American is consumer credit. Education Funds 
Inc, intends to tap this vast reservoir to achieve the na 


source of 


tional purpose and private desires of the American 
people.” 

Ihe new organization, he pointed out, “provides par 
ents directly with needed money—in advance—and at 


regular intervals to meet the large periodic expenses of a 
college education, The parent then repays in simple 
monthly instalments. In effect, he is financing an educa 


tion for his children just as he would finance his home 
or a car.” 
Education Funds offers “plans which will finance a 


four-year college education up to the amount of $10,000 


School and Society 














and provide for repayment over a period as long as six 
Through the facilities of the Continental As 
insurance in 
that the 

child's 


vears 
one of the nation’s leading life 
Education Funds Inc, can guarantee 
will be there 


parent dies or is totally and per 


surance Co 
stitutions 
to complete the 


necessary money 


cducation—even if the 
manently disabled 
have a 
The money 
Although many may 
$10,000 for the 


range of choices as to amounts 


a quarterly 


Parents wicle 


advanced will be disbursed on 


or semester basis want to borrow 
the maximum 


program, it 1s possible to arrange a contract for as little 


amount of total four-year 


as $700 for one veal 


The parent has complete control over the funds and 


books, room and board, trans 


may use them for tuition 

portation, clothes or luggage, or cducational side trips 
These funds are available for any school, any kind of 
education, at any age level, and for any course of study 


recognized as 
All trans 


parent and Ed 


However, the school must be accredited o1 
meeting other satisfactory educational standards 
handled by mail 


The school is not told about any in 


actions are between the 
Funds Ine 


dividual contract 


uucation 


COMMITTEE ON THE TEACHING OF RUSSIAN 


lite Minister OF Epucatton and the Secretary of State 
for Scotland appointed in September a committee on the 
teaching of Russian 
proving and extending the teaching of Russian in schools 
further education of the United 


recommendations 


to investigate the possibility of im 


and establishments of 


Kingdom and to make 


Noel Anna, O.B.E., provost, King’s College, Cambridg 
is the chairman of the committee. Among the other mem 
bers are: G. H. Bolsover, O.B.E., director, School of Slay 
onic and East European Studies, University of London 
F. G. Gregory, head, modern language department, Laty 
mer Upper School, Hammersmith; V.E.J. Holttum, reader 
in Russian, University of Glasgow; A.D.C. Peterson, O.B.I 


director, Oxford University department of education; Eric 
Scottish College of 
Greatwood, H.M 


Commerce 


Thompson 
Ministry 


and E. A 


secretary 


principal 
(,lasgow Inspector 
of Education 
The committee is a step toward a greater knowledge of 
Britain 
Russian, and 
language 


the Russian language in Great ensuring a con 


tinuous supply of considering 


teachers of 
the best methods of teaching the 


TEACHING SCIENCE BY TV 

Seminar of the Use of Television 
held in July, 1960, at Ash 
Dieuzeide, head of educa 


IN SUMMING Up the 
leaching of Science 

ridge England, Henri 
tional television in France and director of the 


for the 
College 
conterenct 
It is good strategy in Europe today to promote the 
participants 


said 


teaching of science by television, As many 


continually facing crises reflect 
added 


conference had not wasted time 


have emphasized, we are 
ed by 
that he was glad that the 


shortages of scientists and technicians.” He 


extremely 
Europe an 


on metaphysical discussions but dealt with 


practical problems of co-operation between 


countries 


Ofhice 


cration, the conference was attended by 


Sponsored yy the of European Fconomi Coop 
educational au 
thorities concerned with school science television broad 


casting, heads of educational television programs, science 
producers of school programs from 15 countries, and ob 
Furopean Broadcasting Union, the Ford 
Foundation, the National Science Foundation, Unesco 
the National Film and Television Council, and the In 
ternational Scientific Film Association, It wicl 
of subjects from successful Italian 
which enabled children to have TV 
in areas where schools are available, to the 
use of educational TV for schools in the U_K 
Representatives from France showed examples from theit 


cducational TV go out to 5.000 


servers from the 


covered a 
range teaching by the 
lelescuola lessons 
no secondary 
secondary 
schools 


programs w hich 


Continued on next page 
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A $50,000 POLICY 
FOR $106.50? 


This professor was delighted! 


He found TIAA's 
Home Protect on Plan the perfect 


new low-cost 


answer to his need for a gre:t 


deal of insurance now but less as 


the years go by—oas his children 





grow up, sav ngs and investments 
increase, the mortgage is pad off 


At his age of 30, a 20-year Home Protection policy 
providing a $50,000 initial amount of insurance calls 
for a level annual premium of $193. The cash dividend 
of $86.50 at the end of the first policy year reduces his 
first year net cost to $106.50, according to the current 
dividend scale. Dividends are declared once each year 


and thus cannot be guaranteed for the future 


This level premium Term plan provides its largest 


amount of protection initially and reduces by schedule 


each year to recognize decreasing insurance need 


Insurance periods of 15, 20, 25 or 30 years are available 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association (TIAA) 
iS a unique, nonprofit life insurance company established 
by Carnegie organizations in 1918 to serve the field 


of higher education. 


Any full- or part-time employee of a college, univer- 
sity, nonprofit private school or nonprofit educational 
or research organization is eligible to apply for TIAA 
individual life insurance—regardless of whether the 
institution has a TIAA retirement plan. Do you qualify? 
If so, send for your personal illustration of the new 
Home Protection Plan (issued at age 55 or younger) 
or use the coupon to ask for details on TIAA’s many 


other low-cost plans. 


We employ no agents—no one will call on you 


Teachers Insurance and Annuity Association 
| 730 Third Avenue, New York 17, New York 


E} ase sate are 
a tner pions ovo 











John Baxter, TV personality of “Continental Classroom” 
fame, showed extracts from his program 

Among the resolutions passed at the conference, the 
following are typical of the practical nature of the sem 
inar designed to enable countries whose educational TV 
is about to start to learn from the experience of France, 
Italy, the U.S.A., and the U.K., where television for schools 
has been in operation for several years: exchange visits 
by educational TV producers to train producers of newly 
established schools programs; setting up mechanism for 
the exchange of information on science films, programs, 
and telerecordings; arrangements to promote co-operative 
production between European broadcasting organizations 
of schools science programs; research into the use of 
closed circuits for the training of science teachers; and 
experiments in school science programs to be broadcast 
to areas of Europe where a common language is under 


stood (e.g., Scandinavia, Austria and Germany, etc.) 
DOCTORAL THESES IN EDUCATION 
FoR THE First TIME, the annual number of doctor's 


degrees awarded in education by U.S, and Canadian uni- 
versities has topped the 2,000 mark, according to Phi 
Delta Kappa, professional fraternity in education, Bloom 
ington, Ind. PDK’s annually published “Research Studies 
in Education, A  Subject-Author Index and _ Research 
Methods Bibliography,” lists some 2,052 dissertations ac- 
cepted in 1959 by the 91 institutions granting the doctor- 
ate in education. Another 1,976 theses are listed as being 
“under way.” 

Columbia University grants most doctoral degrees in 
education (240), On the West Coast, Southern California 
and Stanford are the numerical leaders. 

New trends in dissertation topics are slow to take shape, 
but there seems to be a definite departure from philos- 
ophy of education, In 1953, 57 of the 1,080 dissertations 
dealt with some area of philosophy. In 1960, the number 
dwindled to 44 out of more than 2,000. Interest seems to 
be increasing in educational and general psychology, in 
guidance and counseling, and in foreign or international 
education 

PDK’s “Research Studies” are compiled each year by 
Mary Louise Lyda, education librarian, University of 
Colorado, This year she was assisted by Harold Anderson, 
Colorado, and by Carter V. director of 
graduate studies and dean, College of Education, Univer- 
sity of Cincinnati, Editor of these compilations is Stanley 
Flam of PDK 


also of Good, 


DANGER SIGNALS IN EDUCATING THE GIFTED 

IN HIS REPORT as New York State Coordinator of Edu 
cwtion for the Gifted, Abraham J], Tannenbaum, newly 
appointed assistant dean, Graduate School of Education 
Yeshiva University, stated in September that programs 
for the gifted child in the public schools of New York 
State are expanding, “but there are danger signals that 
cannot be ignored.” New York schools have stepped up 
their programs for the gifted in such areas as curriculum 
enrichment, student acceleration or stiffening of academic 
offerings, utilization of community scholars, increased use 
of mechanical teaching aids and early instruction in for- 
cign languages, special identification and enrichment plans 
for culturally deprived sub-groups, and research. How- 
evel though programs for the gifted are often impres 


THE TEMPLETON PRIZES 


The Templeton Prizes (Ist prize, $500; 2nd prize, $200; 3rd prize, 
$100) are awarded annually for the best essays submitted on the sub 
ject of exceptionally gifted persons. The presence in history of tower 
ing figures in religion, the arts, philosophy, and other fields gives rise 
to the questions with which the prizes deal. Are there others? How 
cre they to be found? How may they be trained? How may they be 
helped to put their talents to use in the world? 

The 1961 competition is open to the genera! public. Application blanks 
ond more detailed information will be sent to persons who inquire on 
or before February |}, 1961. Write Professor D. Campbell Wycko#, 
Princeton Theological Seminary, Princeton, New Jersey 
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into the 
introduced as 


general pattern ot 


mere icing 


blending 
provisions are 


sive, instead of 
school life, these 
on the conventional cake 

Public schools in the state have rapidly developed new 


courses for gifted students that never before have been 
offered to pre-college students. Yet, often ‘these courses 
hardly represent permanent innovations to the curric- 
ulum. Instead, they are regarded as luxuries in the sense 
that students are encouraged to take them as electives 
without credit or formal recognition in much the same 
way they can choose to engage in extra-curricular activi 


ties. Elements of some of the ‘newer’ disciplines, such as 
anthropology, psychology, geopolitics and sociology, among 
others, may indeed belong in the academic diet of to 
morrow’s talented high school student.” 

According to Dean Tannenbaum, the “telescoping” of 
college work into the high-school program and other ac 
celeration efforts “have taken hold more firmly in) New 
York State than elsewhere in the country.” He warned 
however, that “desirable as these various acceleration 
plans are, they nevertheless represent a relatively 
way out’ of the problem of what educational nourishment 
should be offered the gifted, Little account is taken of 
the qualitative differences in mental capacity that dis 
tinguish the gifted from the non-gifted, and that suggest 
the need of a program uniquely suited to these abilities 
rather than just a telescoped version of an existing plan 
designed for average students, The superior mind can 
probably absorb not only conventional content faster but 
different kinds of well, What different 
kinds of offerings ought to be, and how they can best be 
taught, remains as yet unanswered. In fact, acceleration 
offers a convenient means of dodging the question in 
the first place 

There are means other than acceleration being utilized 
in the state to stiffen programs for the gifted. Among 
these efforts is a campaign in some high schools to dis 
courage students from “shirking heavy academic offerings 
in favor of easy electives.” Studies in several cities indicat- 
ed that where high 1.Q. students enrolled in difficult 
courses, they completed more than minimum requirements 


“CaSY 


content as these 


for graduation, and that where such students engaged 
in non-academic pursuits, their “mediocre school records 
seemingly belied their high potential 
GUIDES FOR TEACHER EDUCATION 
IN HIS ADDRESS Ihe Liberal Education of a Teache1 
at the 1960 School for Executives, Bemidji, Minn., Aug 


23, the Rt. Rev. Msgr. James P. Shannon, president, Col 

lege of St. Thomas (St. Paul, Minn.), outlined the follow 

ing nine principles as “guides for our future administra 

tion of the colleges for teacher education in this country 

1. That the tradition of liberal education is a necessary 
and vital part of the training of any classroom teacher 

2. That emphasis in the college curricula during the 
past three decades has tended to neglect the courses 
regarded as essential to the liberal education of the 
teacher, especially those courses which give the student 
a disciplined command of his own language and a 
genuine appetite for the best things written in the 
language of the past 

3. That the any liberal education is a disci 
plined skill in the use of words and numbers, and 
that these skills are noticeably lacking in many of out 
college graduates today 

4. That the responsibility for training our students in 
these skills rests on the members of every academic de- 
partment in the college, not merely on the professors 
of English and mathematics 

». That it is one burden of the college administration to 
see that this every faculty 
is clearly defined and accepted by the faculty member 

6. That each institution take steps at once to determine 

how well or how poorly these basic skills in language 

and in numbers are now mastered by their graduates 

and their senior students 

That proponents of the liberal arts or purist position 


basis of 


responsibility of membet 
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, ley j 
e-examine their consciences to determine how much lude well-defined psychotherapeu tr responsibilities which 


t the blame thev deserve for whatever failures in sh undertakes in collaboration with the psychiatrist Fx 
eacher-education there have been in the past tension of this nurse-therapist’s role into research teach 

*. That the professional educators re-examine theit posi ing, administration, and consultation will be further utili 
tion to determine how much of the present weakness zation of the knowledge gained in doctoral study 


in Our programs of teacher-training could be corrected 
by increasing our requirements of liberal arts courses 


in our colleges and in our state standards of certifi AUTOMATION DEVICES 
cation IN COLLEGE TEACHING 
) That the administrators of our colleges convince their 
several faculties that the task of preparing well-quali 
fied competent teachers is not the exclusive responsi 
bility of the department of education but that it is a 


Ar A) CONFERENCE on Applications of Automation to 
Learning,” May, 1960, at the University of Texas, Nich 
olas A. Fattu of Indiana University stated that teaching 


burden and an honor shared by the entire faculty of © ™#chines can free college professors from some routine 
the college drudgery and’ enable them to increase the amount of 
knowledge to be taught. When instructors are overloaded 
with routine duties, “we misuse their talents at a time 


FIRST DOCTORATE IN NURSING when we can no longer afford to misuse them Under 


the heading of “drudgery,” he listed grading papers; tutor 
ing weak, slow, or ill-prepared students; helping con 


scientious students obtain practice ino such subjects ‘ 


\ DOCTOR OF NURSING SCIENCE degree, the first doctorate 
in the country which specifically identifies nursing in the 
degree title, has been established at the Boston University f ' rt ' ' 

rl anguages, mathematic aticl the mivsica CICTICeS 

School of Nursing. The first doctoral offering is in psy a ne _ ' ‘ I . 
} Basic features of all types of teaching machines, Dr 
chiatric nursing and requires at least 60 semester hours F ; eee 
attt al are continuou udent activity TOomMptl ect 

credit in advanced, directed study plus a doctoral dis atthe Sale ( ous si | | 

back” as a basis for correcting errors, and opportunity 
for the individual student to proceed at his own rate 
The teaching machine is “merely a theory of instruction 
translated into a mechanical form It is a natural ce 


scTtation 

Nursing and biological science courses, conducted by 
the School of Nursing Faculty and paramedical personnel 
will comprise 24-34 credit hours of the new doctoral pro : ; ' 
gram, Correlative courses with particular emphasis on the velopment in an age Of total mechanization 
behavioral sciences, research skills, and the humanities The invention of printing freed the student from 
will be offered through other graduate-level programs 
within the university, The basic program also calls for 
15 credit hours in behavioral sciences, 12-16 hours in the intelligence to achieve a truly broad and deep background 
bvininiaiiition (philosophy religion, history, literature, and with a minimum of formal classroom instruction Dr 

It is important to note that the inven 


bs 
fine arts), 6-9 hours of research skills, and three hours of Fattu observed 
tion of printing did not destroy the uscluilness of f 


almost complete dependence upon the teacher and pel 


mitted individuals who possessed sufhcient inititatis and 


writing skills 
The objective of the advanced psychiatric nursing pro 
gram will be to develop further the nurse’s role, to in 


teacher, nor did it eliminate the desirability or the 


(Continued on page 447 
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Women’s Education and the 


Educated Woman 
By THOMAS C. MENDENHALL 


President, Smith College, Northampton, Mass 


Pros ITS BEGINNING, higher education for 
women in this country has been fraught with 
paradox. While the urge came very early, even 
before it did in England, this pioneer spirit was 
quickly translated into a conservative, if undet 
standable desire to men’s education—an 
attitude which has largely prevailed ever since. 
To secure educational opportunities and facili 
ties equal to men was a natural goal. Indeed, Mr. 


Lauremus Clark Seelvye, first president of Smith 


COpy 


College, proudly pointed to the fact that only 
14 young women were able to pass the examina- 
tions for entrance into the first class of the col 
lege, examinations which were copied from those 
in use at Harvard and Yale and whose existence 
Smith, in Mr. Seelye’s view, the first 
women’s even though Mt. Holyoke 
with its high school de- 


made 
college, 
Seminary and Vassar 
partment were already in existence. 

The next move was to breach the walls of the 
graduate and professional schools and the world 
of business to make it possible for women freely 
to realize their potential for any profession o1 
to acquire the material basis for true indepen- 
dence. By now the heroic age is over and the 
victory won. One wonders whether it is as yet 
truly appreciated, In 1900, there 
one-fifth as women as men graduating 
from college, and the same ratio would have held 
true for advanced degrees. In 1958, there were 


were about 


many 


over half as many women as men graduating 
from college, but the figure for women complet- 
ing advanced degrees was only just over 40°% of 
the total for men. If these statistics reveal a not- 
insignificant failure to take advantage of educa- 
tional opportunities which were so hard-won 
such a short time ago, the statistic for drop-out 
from college before graduation—now a national 
dlisgrace—reveals a wastage of opportunity of 
even-greater proportions. In the nation in 1958, 
the figure was probably as high as 60°; for 
women, and even among colleges like Smith, 
20-30°°, of those who enter never finish. 


* * 


There is no single or simple explanation why 
higher education for women, together with the 
realization of equality of other opportunities, has 
yet to achieve the hoped-for millennium. First, 
let us recognize in general that the realities of 
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equality for women are still far from coinciding 
with the law or the idea. This is just anothet 
segment of our national life where much remains 
to be done. Again, with women as with men, 
a wasteful confusion prevails over the purpose 
of a college education. While any of us would 
welcome a happy marriage as a by-product ol 
college education, to make it a first: purpose is 
as wasteful of the precious resources of a college 
as it is dangerous to the good health of the 
values for which the college stands. With young 
men an excessive concern for vocationalism 
sometimes blurs their true appreciation of the 
liberal arts as a means to education. Far be it 
for me to deny that marriage must properly rep- 
resent an ultimate vocation for the great major- 
ity of women students, or even that their educa- 
tion, as I shall argue in a moment, should not 
in fact prepare them for this blessed state. Yet, 
this future vocation need not—given longevity 
today—and should not be rushed into precipitate- 
ly, throwing “half-used,” in 
Jacques Barzun’s~ phrase, ignoring that 
“higher education is a privilege the acceptance 
of which binds the taker.” 


away education 


and 


The fact that so many young women mistreat 


their obligations by confusing going-to-college 


with finding-a-husband can produce an atmos- 


phere on the campus of a women’s college which 
seriously befogs its immediate educational pur- 
pose as well as obscures the ultimate goal of 
women’s education. If undergraduate women 
are too preoccupied with catching a mate, they 
may instinctively flinch and draw back at a crit- 
ical moment in their education when they have 
the first opportunity to exercise their newly ac- 
quired intellectual and 
strike out for themselves into creative scholar- 
The prevailing mania for the early mar- 
riage thus produces a false sense of values, reflect- 
ed both in the hesitancy of women to push on 


for higher degrees and even in their reluctance, 


competence even to 


ship. 


in college and much later, to make the decisions 
or take the responsibilities which should be, in 
fact, one of the first products of their education. 

Much remains to be done, especially in at 


tempting to send out into the world more 


inaugural address 


1959 


* From. the 
College, Oct. 15 


as president of Smith 
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young women with a clearer vision of their re 


sponsibilities as well as their opportunities. To 
participate in this high mission should always 
of Smith College. And 
it is to my colleagues on the faculty that I 


remain the first: purpose 
here, 
turn, for ours is the three-fold obligation of mas 
tering our chosen field, contributing to its good 
health and that of all learning, and finally the 
ordering on this campus of our separate studies 
so as to persuade our students that they cannot 


attord 


Way, since, 


to abandon the road of knowledge part 


in the words of our motto, “at the 
end lies all virtue.” 

From the start, may I posit a fundamental dil 
ference between these disciplines themselves and 
the course of study—that ill-tied bundle of spe 
cial interests, wishful thinking, and good com 
mon sense in which we choose to set them forth 
Many years of labor in that particular vine 
vard have blended my native optimism with a 
faint tinge of cynicism and the firm conviction 
that 


plished by curricular 


limits to what can be accom 
tinkering. No course of 
better than the in 


dividuals who teach it or the disciplines which 


there are 


study ever will be one whit 
make it up. This is a note of realism rather than 
defeat, for I always shall be in the 
the trumpet sounds for a new program; change 


van when 
and self-examination—both painful in their way 


should be chronic for all teachers, and fre 


quently the contagion of a new approach in 
spires us all to efforts we never thought possible 

\s for our disciplines themselves, together they 
represent the liberal arts and sciences, as they 
have accreted in the tradition for ove 
2 000 These that make 


men ‘capable and cultivated human be 


western 


years. humane studies 
free, 
ings,” to quote John Stuart Mill, still are accept 
ed today as comprising the ultimate purpose for 
they 


since 


Smith College as were when the college 


was founded. But these studies provide 


the 
education 


formal basis for whatever benefits higher 


can bring to men, it perhaps  be- 
hooves us to look at some of the 
the 


ciplines in a women’s college. 


contemporary 


threats to successful pursuit of these dis 


First, there is the menacing shadow of num 


bers. \ 


almost 70% ol 


recent study cheerfully reported that 


American families hope some 
how to send their children to college. Anything 


like influx 
tionably will 


this over the next 15 years unques 


dilute this country’s resources in 


higher education to a point where faculties, li 
braries, and laboratories, even with the best of 
good will and modern technology, will find it 
hard to maintain standards of quality. For our 


own good and in the national interest, we must 
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redouble our etlorts to locate these students ol 
promise and see that no handicap ol tate or lor 
tune prevents their obtaining the quality of edu 
cation they deserve 

[his prime concern for quality provides, in 
my opinion, a telling answer to those who would 
urge a women s college to become coeducational 
If it is assumed that no additional students could 
be taken 
points, to assign 500 places at Smith College to 


that 


without costly expansion at many 


men merely would deprive number of 
women of the Opportunity to obtain an educa 
I am afraid, is to 


this 


an excellence which, 
become less rather than more available in 
country over the next 15 years 

Just as numbers threaten to dilute the quality 
of liberal education, so the break-neck expan- 
sion in human knowledge and accompanying 
Balkanization of learning have strained it in 
fashion. Sometimes, as in the 


tion ol 


another sciences, 
new disciplines appear within or between the 
old; other sciences or social sciences are growing 
at such a rate that digestion and comprehension 
become impossible. History now is called upon to 
treat all other cultures as thoroughly as it once 
did the classical origins of western civilization; 
and finally, the unhappy disappearance of Greek 
and Latin from so many schools has removed one 
traditional exercise-ground for the liberal arts 
Little that the liberal 
scem antiquated or finished. Others flee from the 
apparent chaos to the safe haven of their ever- 


wonde! to some arts 


more-specialized specialty. 

Instead of resorting to such defeatism, we must 
all keep our heads. The liberal arts must con- 
tinue to occupy the central place in higher educa 
tion at Smith College—or, indeed, at any under- 
graduate college which still purports to train cap 
able and sensible men and women and not spe 
cialists. No one is proposing to draw a hard line 
and exclude all the new disciplines, but, rather, 
to set scholarship to relating these newcomers to 
the original purpose of the liberal arts and to 
that a certain system 
of priorities: for our purpose, within the con 
the 


recognize we must accept 


text of an undergraduate curriculum, all 
disciplines cannot be assigned equal emphasis 


In establishing and maintaining the various 
academic disciplines in a balance which will 
afford the largest practicable combination of 
means for a realization of that self-knowledge so 
close to the heart of the liberal arts curriculum, 
one present unbalance we must deliberately try 


to correct. For too long have we assumed that 


present-day performance and elections in math 


ematics and science by young women, generally 
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well below that of men, were stubbornly rooted, 
beyond all hope of change, either in the female 
psyche or deep in American society. Refusing to 
accept this difference in theory, the Russians have 
found it to have no distinction in fact. Surely we 
can hardly do anything less, in view of the vital 
need to make an awareness of the strength and 
limitations of science a part of everyone's educa- 
tion—man or woman. The first step must be taken 
by the faculty, both by the instructors in science 
who must make the truly exciting part of then 
disciplines come through at every level of instruc 
tion and also by the rest of us who can help to 
make a climate of opinion as hospitable to the 
sciences as it already is to the arts. 

Any concerted, continuing effort to keep the 
liberal arts invigorated and meaningful should 
stand the best possible chance of success on this 
campus. Its size, resources, and heritage combine 
to root Smith College firmly in the liberal arts 
tradition, while the growing possibility of co 
operation in the organization of a university in 
the neighborhood may provide an even broader 
range of disciplines and students 


* . * 


The heart of the matter is to convince the 
daughter not only that the liberal arts are the 
that 


sufhciently important to her usefulness to society 


best education for her, but also they are 
and happiness as a person to warrant her com 
pleting her formal education in them. If they 
are the best studies for her brother, to give him 
those qualities of leadership and character prop 
er for the good man and the good citizen, surely 
they are equally appropriate for her. One less 
happy, though perhaps inevitable educational 
result of the sudden emancipation of women 
was that any middle-ground between the most 
scholarly of preparations for the professions and 
the most vocational of training for home-making 
has been slow to develop. I am not clear why 
most of the latter could not take place in the 
home, and I would hope that an ever-increas 
ing number of qualified women would seek grad 
uate and professional careers. But that leaves 
the 


shown that the liberal arts offer the best possible 


middle, the great majority, who must br 
training to work through and triumph over thei 
and convincing 


4 


lives as wives, mothers, citizens, 
human beings. With the rising tempo and com 
plexity of our society, these roles will become in 
creasingly important to the well-being of that 

Then 
must be 


society. dignity, dimension, and. signifi 


cance understood as oftering just’ as 


worth-while a career for a young woman as any 
of the traditional professions where a half-cen 


tury ago women first fought for equality of op 
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portunity. But just as the liberal arts tradition 
ally have afforded the best general education fon 
the good man and the good citizen, so we must 
continue to champion their particular impot 
tance for the good woman and the good citizen. 
lifework with 
the man’s, 


Phough certain aspects of her 
home and children 
she ultimately will require the same qualities ol 
wisdom, judgment, sensitivity, and character to 


may differ from 


perform them successfully 


It would be unrealistic to pretend that all that 
“to hoist the liberal arts up the 


needs doing is 
flagpole, and everybody will then salute.” I al 


ready have mentioned those who maintain that 
the liberal arts offer a 
fare for today’s needs. Others, more friendly if 
fatalistic in their way, would argue that the lib 
eral arts colleges of this area are living on thei 


limited, even outworn, 


reputations, that they have lost any pioneering 
initiative they once possessed to the universities, 
time until the 
of col- 


that it is only a matter ol 


sections of the 


and 


other country can boast 
leges which will rival our prestige and eventually 
Other would 
maintain that the liberal arts college is vestigial 
its curriculum is 


partly 


appropriate our students critics 


for another reason. To them, 


unjustifiably elaborate and expensive, 


because of antiquated teaching methods and 
partly because college faculties have proved in 
capable of disciplining themselves and pruning 
the curriculum. 

Such criticisms demonstrate the need for a re 
as colleges and college 
education. are Fou 


American education is supremely characterized 


definition of terms, as far 
concerned, better or worse, 
by heterogeneity and variety of institutions, of 
curricula, Only by en- 


couraging this variety has this country been able 


and even of standards. 


to educate more people further in a. shortet 


space of time than in any other civilization 


known to history. My plea is that we admit 
frankly and even proudly to this variety, that, 
in the field of higher education especially, we 
stop trying to pretend that undergraduate educa 
same or trying to do the 


tion is everywhere the 


same thing. As a nation, we seem determined to 
provide education beyond the secondary school 
for the largest possible proportion of our youth 
Not all of them need or are qualified for the 
traditional studies of a liberal arts college. Why 
pretend that they are getting it? In an openly 
varied and ditkerentiated system of higher educa 
tion, including the present variety of institutions 
but with their separate purposes publicly stated 
and understood, the liberal arts college would 


The 
briefly defined, in the case 


occupy its appointed place and function. 


latter could be most 
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of Smith College and its fellows, as that which 
provides the tested advantages of a liberal arts 
education of the highest quality for those young 
women who, regardless of social, economic, ot 
geographic origin, seemed best qualified to make 
use of this Opportunity to prepare broadly for 
later specialization in a profession or to perlect 
those qualities of mind, heart, and judgment so 
essential to life and leadership at home and in 
the community. If this does violence to the pre 
vailing egalitarianism, it is high time that the 
traditional definition of American opportunity 

equal opportunity for all, not to all things but 
their and would 


be spelled out anew 


to whatever talents energies 
warrant 

While recognizing more explicitly the wonder 
ful variety of purpose and program that so chat 
this 


what it is 


acterizes education in country, education 


itself must be seen for not a science 


but an art on 
ponents may be clear, but thei proportion and 


formulas and all efforts at 


mystery. True, the essential com 


interaction defy any 
quantification. At first sight, it is simple to pred 
icate an interested student, an inspiring teacher, 
and the stored resources of library and labora 
But students respond at different times, in 


The tal 


tory 
different ways, and to different stimuli 


Needed: 


‘Tn U. S. Orrice o1 


the fall of 1959, 1,952 colleges and universities 
with an enrollment of 3,402,297 degree 
about 275,000. Evidence in 


EDUCATION listed, as of 
students 
and a= faculty of 
dicates that the comparable degree-credit enroll 
ment for the fall of 1970 will be double that of 
1959. Many estimates are as high as 8,000,000 
These facts suggest a condition unique in the 
history of man. 

\s things now stand, there will not be nearly 
enough places even for those who are qualified 
by motivation and ability to succeed in highei 
The fact that 


higher education is in the process of being r 


education as it is now conceived. 
conceived to meet better the needs of a deve lop 
ing democracy further complicates the problem 
Yet, over the whole country we move at a snail's 
pace in our effort to produce the number and 
variety of colleges and universities and the fac 
ulty that the immediate future demands 

The 


Is not this pretense? No one offers lack of money 


reason most frequently given is money 
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ents of the faculty are equally varied; the bril 


liant lecturer may be less than eflective in the 


Socrat 
rials teach themselves; others need careful teach 


exchange of the seminar. Some mat 


ing, with much depending on the place, th 


time, and the class. Furthermore, the liberal arts 


are a society ol disciplines which can have no 


quotas. As new disciplines take shape, they 


must be admittance, to the extent that 


they qualify by the immediacy of their contribu 
tion to the end-purpose of liberal studies. For 
as fruitless 


given 


as well 
with all the 


all these reasons, it 1s wrong 
liberal curriculum 
lormity blocks 
with so many faculty, studying so many separat 
subjects. No one would deny that the curriculum 
can grow in a wastelul and haphazard fashion, 
faculty's urge 


to build a uni 


olf a house of so many students, 


pushing out shoots wherever th 
may carry it. But faculty 
agency capable of wielding the pruning shears 


surely the is the only 


Just as it must accept new disciplines, alone o1 
in combination, so it must be prepared, in the 
name of the good health of the whole plant, to 
and even to eliminate. To the ex 
faculty is the heart and soul of the 


must be 


consolidate 


tent that the 


education at a liberal arts college, it 


ré sponsible for its own salvation 


New Colleges and Universities 
By E. V. PULLIAS 


Professor of Higher Education 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 


as a good reason for failure to provide what is 


considered adequate military defense. In truth, 


what it needs 


this nation has the money to buy 


If the quality of college experience is to remain 


even as good as it is now, Many new institutions 


must be established in the next 10 years. Pe rhaps 
the number of institutions and teachers need not 
the number of stu 


dents, but a country with clear vision might real 


double to care for double 


istically plan for such a goal.* 


For a nation wise and courageous enough to 
do what the times require, even the material re 


wards will be great—greater perhaps than the 


returns in technological development and im 
proved standards of living that the U. S. received 


from its investment in the common and second 


ary schools, the land-grant colleges, and the ce 


veloping universities in the 19th century. More 


Roosevelt set ; a certam 
certain date to win World War 


fantastic. In reality 


* When President 
number of 


Il, many 


the goal was surpassed 


aircraft by a 


sober people called the figure 
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important, such a nation may lead the way to- 
ward a new level of civilization. 

In the face of such a prospect, why does our 
nation approach this problem timidly and halt- 
ingly? Perhaps no one knows why. A_ possible 
reason is that, as a society grows older (and if 
the speed of growth is very great, the character- 
age May appear sooner), it tends to 
crystallize its institutions and, hence, resists the 
development of new forms or even the reproduc- 
tion of old forms. Thus, the establishment and 
early phases of new institutions become increas- 
ingly difficult. Higher education in the U. S. 
sometimes behaves as if it were in this late ma- 


istics of 


turity stage of development. Whatever the cause 
of the lethargy, the need is great and urgent. 

In spite of this clear and present need (which 
should be considered a mammoth challenge), we 
continue to make it difhcult both psychologically 
and materially for new institutions to get under 
way. The study of the early struggles of almost 
any of our very best colleges is instructive and 
sobering. In most cases, during their first 25-50 
years they were seriously below modern mini- 
mum standards in buildings, faculty, library, and 
admission procedures. 

Cimes and demands have changed, and I am 
not suggesting a return to the old days, nor do 
I wish to encourage any lowering of significant 
standards. The point is simple: our system of 
higher education still is or should be dynamic. 
New kinds of additional 
ones of the present kinds are greatly needed. Ex 


institutions and many 


cept in the case of wealthy states and a few privi 
leged private trusts, even the physical aspects 
of colleges and universities cannot spring full 
grown into existence, meeting at once modern 
standards, 


Since the higher education eflort in the U. S. 
must be doubled and steadily improved in qual- 
ity within the next 10-15 years, statesmanship 
suggest that we constructive 
means to encourage and support the needed in- 
stitutions. At the same time, meaningful stand- 
ards should be retained and further developed 
in existing institutions while appropriate flexible 
standards conducive to growth are created fot 
There is no conflict these 
that a little imagination cannot 
overcome. There is certainly a danger in estab- 


would search for 


new ones. between 


two processes 


lishing too many poorly staffed, inadequately 
supported, and, hence, seriously weak institu- 
the alternative for this 
great wealth is not between a few strong institu- 


tions. But country of 


tions and many weak ones. The achievable goal 
is Many strong ones 

The the 
American society require a flexible, developing, 


welfare and continued growth olf 


diverse system of higher education. Any attitude 
or activity that tends to reduce this dynamic 
quality and close the system in terms of past 
achievement will threaten seriously the future 
of the U. S. The hope of the American experi- 
ment lies in the constant renewal of the society 
as it searches for solutions to continuously emerg 
Nothing is vital to this 


achievement than higher education which both 


ing problems. more 
reflects and stimulates this dynamic process. 

The the problem requires two 
things: the imaginative the over- 
whelming urgency of the need for a greatly ex- 
panded and enriched program of higher educa- 
the 
age to escape old patterns of thought and action 
that thwart the making of that vision a reality. 
Io fail either to see or to act can be fatal in this 


nature ol 
vision to see 


tion for American democracy, and the cour- 


rapidly moving age 


An Approach to Machine Teaching 
By JOHN F. OHLES 


Assistant Professor of Education 
State University College of Education, Cortland, N. Y 


, 
C \MPING ON THE SCHOOLHOUSE DOORSTEP Is edu 
cational television, peeping around the cornet 
are teaching machines, and in the distant haze 
are ghostly images of devices yet dormant or fo- 
menting in fertile minds. While gadget teaching 
barely has a toe in the door, teachers, individual 
ly and in association, are pondering whether to 
throw open the pedagogical gate or slam it shut 
with a vengeance. 


Door-slamming arguments are based in part 
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on the belief that real teaching takes place only 
with Mark Hopkins on the other end of a log 
This 
dents, regardless of teaching tools or techniques, 


rationale states that an increase in stu- 
dooms effective learning. Anyway, say the purists, 
devices and contraptions are most likely to be 
but a maze of rubbish crowding the middle ol 
the log and disrupting a necessarily personal re- 
lationship. This is the philosophical brief of the 


Opposition. 
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Th 


ical 


other major negative argument, the pra¢ 


' 


one, concerns job security for the classroom 
Already that the 


size of television classes ought to be limited. Pic- 


teacher suggestions are aloot 


tured is an electronic ogre throwing thousands 
of highly trained artisans out of work and reduc 


Ing those left to the status of low paid monitors 


One familiar 
about these latter arguments. Separated only in 
walk the plank 
stableman, hand-setting printer, custom tailor, 


and 


recognizes something vaguely 


vears, they samme with livery 


iceman 


knows whether mechanized 


the 


\s yet, no one 


teaching will increase pupil-teacher ratio 


There is the possibility, at least, that automa 


tion-in-the-classroom may reduce the relative 


number of teachers. What, then, should be ou 


attitude toward mechanization of instruction? 


First of all, we may as well accept the inevit 
religious, as 


blind 


themselves to progress and found resistance fu- 


ability of change. Social, political, 


well as economic groups have tried to 


tile. So, too, will teachers be unable to stem the 


tide of a long overdue harvest science must have 


in store for the classroom 


It may also be time to relegate Mark Hopkins 
and the log to a status of antiquated luxury. One 
can scarcely deny the superiority of custom work 


by a master tailor, but there are too many cus 


craitsmen today to 
Mass educa 


tion has swamped our classrooms with clients 


tomers and too few master 


perpetuate monopoly by the guild 


but seems scarcely to have increased the numbe1 


ol master teachers. Tax-initiated growls of Vox 


Populi during a period of 30- or 40-to-one teach 


ing ratios certainly rules out any trend toward 


tutorial methods of instruction 
Instead of crippling the profession, a reduc 
number of teachers may mean slough 


We able 


gradually the use of teaching as a marriage mart, 


tion in the 


ing off some fat. may be to eliminate 


an escape for disenchanted students of pre-med 
icine, pre-engineering, and pre everything else; 
clock 


for teaching’s greatest enemy, the 


pune hing, disinterested, detested, 


al base 
and detesting 
individual who frankly teaches only “because | 
have to earn a living 

Teachers may be reduced in number, but most 
certainly not in importance as the broader chal- 
lenge of more pupils working at varied levels 
may well lead to new demands in in. 


ol ability 


terpersonal skills and scholarly competence 
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creased complexity of the teaching process with 
better opportunities to measure teaching effec- 
only to create a need for a 


tiveness Can serve 


more rigorous academic and professional prep 
aration for the classroom 

Remaining teachers, carefully screened and 
masters of their craft, may well reap greater re 
wards in money and prestige. The long-cherished 
dream of a tru professional status may come 
within easy reach. 

Finally, learning may be less a personal proc 
ess between teacher and pupil than our ego has 


led 


efhcient and consistent in development of skills 


us to believe. Some gadgets might be more 


ind construction of ideas than diverse person 


alities with varied backgrounds. Perhaps ma 


chine teaching can prove to be a staunch ally in 
meeting the challenge to guarantee both quality 
and quantity in our tea¢ hing efforts. 

we wel 


Surely, nothing is lost if encourage, 


come—yes, demand—the development and use ol 
After fai 


Way 


trial with extensive 
the 


machine teaching 


experimentation, we sort out useful 


techniques from devices found limited in value 
or unsuited to our task 


sut much will be lost in prestige, popular sup 


port, and teaching effectiveness if, identified in 


the public eve as obstructionists and “feather 


bedders,”” we attempt to ignore economic facts 


of life that may impose such devices upon the 


classroom 


\s leaders in a new educational era, let us put 
out the welcome mat for television, teaching ma 


chines, and their future counterparts. Eager to 


improve learning processes, we will help to build 
the classroom of tomorrow to our credit and also 


strengthen the profession 
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Teaching the Nazi Period 


in the German Gymnasium 


By CHRISTIAN O. ARNDT 


Director, Center for International Affairs, New York University 


D, RING a four-week period in March and April, 
1960, I had the unique privilege of visiting gym 
nasia in West Germany and of observing theii 
teaching of contemporary history, including the 
Nazi period. My time was spent in Wirzburg, 
Rothenburg (Bavaria), Berlin, Hamburg, Col 
ogne, and Bonn. Classes were visited daily from 
8:00 a.m. to 1:30 p.m. After school, activities, in 
cluding political clubs, also were studied. No 
one, including the headmaster, knew of my plans 
to visit classes until I appeared each day at 7:30 
a.m. to request the privilege of class visitation at 
each Instruction went on normally, 
therefore, no time being available for last-minute 
special adjustments in instruction. In most cases, 


school. 


one full day of six class periods was devoted to 
a gymnasium. 

The observations made here are based upon 
a spotcheck of German gymnasia. Contemporary 
history textbooks in use in each school also were 
read and studied. 


Students. German youth of gymnasium age (10- 
19) has become markedly non-nationalistic. The 
armed forces are experiencing serious difhculty 
in securing recruits. Youth is keenly interested 
in a European Union. A prominent rabbi, with 
whom I spoke in Cologne, stated that in his city 
there was more interest today on the part of 
youth in learning about Jewish life and institu 
tions than there had been in the 50 and more 
years of his life. He made this comment because 
! asked him about the delegation of 32 young 
Germans who attended 

Friday afternoon when I was present. What Ger- 


synagogue services one 
man youth needs, according to the Rabbi, is 
more leaders from the older generation. There 
are some leaders of this kind who are active and 
are presently setting up an arrangement by 
which German youth are going to Israel during 
the summer to work on farms, while young Is- 
raelis are coming to Germany for a similar pul 
pose. The Rabbi thought this undertaking to be 
promising and expressed the hope that the en 
terprise might be extended. 

When questioned directly and sharply about 
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synagogue defacements which have occurred in 
the recent past and, more generally, about the 
treatment of Jews in West Germany today, stu 
dents were disposed to speak quite frankly. -\ 
distillation of two 45-minute tape recordings 
about the Nazi period which were made with 
gymnasium youth in Berlin and Hamburg, 
respectively, yields the following information 
Youth felt ashamed of the treatment accorded 
Jews during this period. They 
blot upon the historical record of the German 


considered it a 


people. They pointed out, however, that what 
transpired during the Nazi period either antl 
dated their birth or occurred at a time when they 
were less than five years of age. They could not, 
in justice, be held accountable for the deeds of 
their parents, even though they were unhappy 
about these deeds 

The youth interviewed thought that the re 
cent outbreaks of synagogue delacements in vai 
parts of Germany represent unfortunat¢ 
acts by maladjusted youths and adults in quest 
of publicity. In Berlin and Hamburg, these acts 
certainly did not stem from organized groups. 
investigation 


1Oous 


In each Was 
prompt, those responsible being appropriately 


punished. The reaction of youth was strongly in 


case, government 


Opposition to these sporadic follies. When asked 
Berlin and 
torch 


for evidence of dissatisfaction, both 


vouth described the parades 


Hamburg 
which were held in their cities in token of pro 
test. Thousands of youths, including several who 
were being questioned, took part in these torch 
parades. Nor did their protests end at this point. 
Further questioning about things which youth 
could do, positively, to build better relations 
with Jewish youth brought the suggestions that, 
above all, Jews should be treated as other peopl 
rather than as a special people. Each youth 
could and should admit them to friendship as h¢ 
did any youth who possesses qualities which are, 
in his view, worthy. One boy remarked that in 
courtship the race to which a young man ot 
woman belongs does not render the person in 
eligible. Race is taboo to ardent youth in quest 
of recognition by a fair young lady. A similar 


attitude should obtain in other avenues of life. 
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But too often, he pointed out, the adult world 
intervenes to frustrate the attitude of youth 
Gymnasium students appeared less facile in 
suggesting ways by which to take social actions 
designed to build Geman democracy at commun 
ity or national level. They were prone to speak 
American democracy rathe) 


For 


mce again, youth is not to be blamed but rather 


of French, British, o1 


than German democracy this condition, 


the social institutions of society, particularly the 
home. As already pointed out, German demo¢ 
racy is a relatively new phenomenon which ts 
hurry. But 


striving to become viable in a great 


the wavs of democracy are not learned in a 


hurrs 


Teachers and Teaching. [n the gymnasium 
classes included in the spotcheck, teachers were 


They had 


came to 


between the ages of 35 and 50 
20 and 35 when World War II 
brackets had been 


bec Nn 
a close 
Mien and women in these age 


engaged, of necessity, in some form of service fon 


jhe prevailing government of Germany during 


Some already had been teachers. In the 


had 


or young adults, fully exposed to Hitlerian in 


E hic Wal 


vears before the war, they been adolescents 


stitutions and to the mass propaganda media 
these 


circumstances 


which were uniquely operative during 
Adolescence 
and total life conditions prior to and during 
World War II, inevitably left a mark upon the 


vears under thes« 


minds lives of this age group including 


teachers. 
But 
meliorating period after World War II, during 


these sallie people experienced also the 


which time Germany, through a demo 


strong 


cratic and western-oriented government, raised 


itself to a position of respect within the family 


of free nations. Indeed, this latter period is de 


serving of serious consideration as one studies 


those who live under it, because during this time 
German democracy has been proving to its con 
that life be had 
through the employment of peaceful rather than 
ful 


to explain the 


stituency the necessities of 


[wo pe riods he lp 


Wi le spl ici 


the adult population ol Germany toda 


means; together, the 


fore 
dichotomy which is so 


Wong 


Careful students of German aflairs are wont to 


o demo 


wither and 


sk Would the German p opl achers 


foreign markets 


- 


racy should unem 


ployment set in? 

The net effect upon people, particularly teach 
ers, of the short-lived period of Nazi success, fol 
lowed by its total collapse and the eme rgence ol 
which functions today in 


stale | 


a democratic Germany 
in unprecedented prosperity, might be 
who yet harbor feelings 


Nadi 


briefly. First, even those 


of sympathy, if not admiration, for the 
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period are careful to express their feelings only 
imong trusted friends and associates. It is a fact 
West that the 
government is and 


well known in Germany today 


present zealous to preserve 
enhance the respect and prosperity which it has 
gained through laborious effort during the past 
decade. Thus, any overt evidence of a resurging 
Nazism is prosecuted promptly and decisively by 
the Bonn government. Recent synagogue deface 


ments are a case in point. It is a matter of ree 
ord that those guilty were located, apprehended, 
and punished more promptly than in the U.S., 
for example 

Second, the large majority of the adult popu 
lation, as already intimated, follows a policy of 
silence regarding the Nazi period. Some of the 
factors which contribute to this policy are not 
only the vigorous attitude of the present govern 
ment, but also the widespread sense of shame 
which the Nazi period has imposed upon the 
Par 


zealously in quest of the lov and respect 


informed and thoughtful German citizen 
ents, 
of their children, find questioning about the past 
and their part in it too often embarrassing. Such 
questions as What did you do during this period? 
and Did 

difheult to 


therefore, is to 


you know about Belsen? are indeed 


iswer, Almost standard procedure, 

talk as little as possible about 

them 
Third, 


cluding 


there is a smaller group of people, in 


intellectuals and teachers, who are fac 
ing up to the sordid facts of the Nazi period with 
the view of preventing their recurrence. At least 
one history teacher was found in each city visited 


was doing frontier work in critically an 


Nasi Thus, 


a brilliant young teacher employed ori 


who 


tlyzing the period in Wurzburg, 
| 


Bavaria 
ginal source materials trom the 


Nazi period, 
specifically excerpts from the speeches of Hitler, 
Goebbels, et al., on long-playing recordings and 


Nacht Nebel 


Machtergreifung’ 


such highly critical films as und 


Night and Fog Dic 


Seizure of Power to document 


and 


his critical 


inalysis Berlin, a ci 


Hitle period In 


CUTS pec wise headmaster of a secondary 


} 


school required that ¢ ich student during his last 


semester write and present before the graduating 
say UpON a Contemporary problem ol 
vce Example s of some of the topics 
svnagogue de 
Kast 


summit 


itions of ft recent 
relations with 


ts of the 


building better 
Germany through trad 


We Asked wily 


was 1 quired to present his essay 


lacements 
. Prospce 
graduating senior 


COonrent each 


orally be fore 


I beliew 


position 


headmaster state dl, 
to take 


on important problems which face the 


the senior class, the 


that German youth must learn 


nation 
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and the world. During adolescence, the reaction 
of no one is so much esteemed as that of fellow 
students, both boys and girls. In thus taking posi- 
tion before his friends he is put to the pragmatic 
test not only in reference to the information 
gathered but also in reference to moral and 
value judgments which are integrated in his total 
presentation,” 


Teaching. The general impression of actual 
classroom instruction about the Nazi period is 
that there is a tendency to treat it lightly. Con- 
temporary history usually encompasses the peri 
od from 1848 or 1850 to the present. There is 
so much ground to be covered that the present is 
olten neglected. When the facts are 
usually driven home by the teacher, but with- 
out an adequate critical analysis of these facts. 
What needs to be done to prevent the recurrence 
of a dictatorship? This apparently pertinent 
question is slighted and often is not 
critically. 

It is important to point out that the history 
texthooks which are used in German gymnasia 
are written in the form of a compendium or out 
line. They are prepared without the detail usu 
ally found in U.S. high-school history books. 
Incidentally, to that 





















covered, 


raised 


report the entire Nazi 


T RECENT APPEARANCE of a useful compen- 
dium, “Administration of Higher Education: An 
Annotated Bibliography,”* provides opportunity 
to identify nearly 2,000 persons who have pub- 
lished items in this field since 1950. The total 
of entries is 2,708. A little tallying in the 40-page 
index quickly reveals that fewer than 100 authors 
produced one-fourth of all these items. Most of 
these persons contributed five or more published 
items during the decade; a few of them, only 
four. There seem to be 20 writers who have nine 
or more publications mentioned in the volume; 
another 27 authors have six, seven, or eight. 

This method of constructing a list suffers from 
severe limitations: it takes no account of the rel- 
ative quality or of the sheer size of the published 
items; it does not assess the varying experience 
and skill of the several contributors; and it nec- 
essarily accepts both the boundaries of the field 
as laid down by the compilers of the bibliog- 


Agd 


period is covered in but a lew pages, as has been 
done on several occasions in the U.S. press dui 
ing 
World War I is similarly presented in relatively 
lew pages, since it, too, is printed only as part of 


recent months, is to mislead ‘the reade. 


a compendium. 

Ihe teacher usually assigns three to six pages 
of reading material to the class and expects this 
material to be in the mind of each student when 
he appears in class at the next recitation period, 
It is the responsibility of the teacher to fill in 
the information necessary to render the outline 
really meaningful to the student. This he may 
do by lecture, but more often by lecture and 
question method. Well-grounded in history as 
he needs to be, the teacher usually is able to de- 
velop a good grasp of historical facts, though 
these facts are inevitably subject to his personal 
interpretation. Tradition calls for a thorough 
knowledge of the facts of history, but not neces- 
sarily for the thorough training of youth in the 
responsibilities of citizenship. Efforts in this di- 
rection were made during the perod of the Wei 
mar Republic and are being attempted again 
today. The years of German democracy are few 
however, as compared with the days when the 
citizen obeyed rather than created rules. 


Who Writes About College 


and University Administration? 
By M. M. CHAMBERS 


: Visiting Professor of Higher Education 
University of Michigan, Ann Arbor 


raphy, and their selective judgments as exercised 
within those limits. There is, of course, excellent 
reason to place great confidence in those deter- 
minations; and the fact that a writer has pub- 
lished five o1 
evant to college and university administration 
within a decade tends to indicate that he is con- 
versant with the subject and knowledgeable in 
the field. 

By this simple and fallible standard, who are 
the top 20 writers on the administration of high 
er education in the United States in the 1950's? 
The names of the authors of nine or more items 
selected for inclusion in the bibliography are set 
down here in alphabetical order: 


more contributions selected as rel 


Louis I . 
Karl W. 


Teachers College 


Benezet, president, Colorado College 
Bigelow, higher education, 


Thomas F 


professor of 


Columbia University: 


* Bv Walter C. Eells 
ton: Government Printing Office 


Ernest \ 
1960 


Hollis (Washing 
pp 410. $1.50 


and 
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Blackwell, former vice-chancellor, Washington Uni 
versity. (St. Louis); the late Jesse P. Bogue, former 
executive secretary, American Association of Junot 


Colleges, and inp 1958-59, prolessor of higher educa 


tion, University of Michigan; Aaron J. Brumbaugh 
former vice-president, American Coun¢ il on Educa 
tion: Merritt M. Chambers, formerly with the Brook 


ings Institution and the American Council on Educa 


tion: Clyde C. Colvert, professor of junior college 
education, University of ‘Lexas: William Harold 
Cowley, professor of higher education, Stanford Uni 
versity; and Walter Crosby Eells, former professor of 


education at Stanford 


4 


John W. Gardner 
ol New York and ol the 


Advancement of 


president, Carnegie Corporation 


Carnegie Foundation for the 


> 


leaching; Seymour E. Harris, chan 
man, department of economics, Harvard University 
\leo D Study 
of Higher 
Victor 


istration 


Center for the 
of Michigan 
Hollis, director, college and university admin 
branch, U.S. Ofhce of Max 5S 
Marshall, professor of microbiology, Medical Center 
Sebastian \ 


Henderson, director 


Education, University Ernest 


Education 


University of California (San Francisco) 


Martorana, section chief, college and university ad 
ministration branch, U.S. Office of Education; John 
1). Millett, president, Miami University (Ohio) John 


Dale Othce ol 


University: W 


Russell, director, Institutional Re 
New York Hugh Stickler, di 


rector, educational research and service, Florida State 


search, 


University; Ordway Tead, vice president, Harper and 
Brothers; and I. Delbert Weeks, president, University 
of South Dakota. 

Twenty-seven authors of six, seven, or eight 
selected items follow, in three new alphabetical 


SCTICS: 


\\ Robert 


university 


ge and 
Office of Edu 
cation; Frank H. Bowles, president, College Entrance 
Board; William W 
sor of education, New York University 
holt 


University; 


bjokelman, section chief, college 


administration branch, U.S 
kxamination Brickman, profes 
John S. Diek 
Reserve 


secretary, 


dean, Cleveland College of 
William K. Selden, 


National Commission on Accrediting; Lloyd $8. Wood 


Western 


CXECULIVE 


burne, former dean, University of Washington (Se 
attle and Henry M. Wriston president, American 
Assembly at Arden House of Columbia Universits 


Llovd E. Blauch, assistant director, Retired Profes 


sors Registry; James Bryant Conant, former president 
ol Harvard; Paul H. Davis, consultant in 
Los 


deve lopme nt, 


institution 


al finance and public relations, Angeles, and 


former vice-president for 


Paul L 
Michigan State 


Columbia 
University: Dressel, director, institutional re 


search University 


(East Lansing): \ 
David 


D). Henry, president, University of Illinois; B. Lamar 


Whitney Griswold, president, Yale University 
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Johnson, professor of higher education, University of 
Angeles); Thomas R. McConnell, 
Study of Higher Education, 
(Berkeley); and Logan Wil 


son president University of Texas 


California (I Os 
chairman, Center for the 


University of California 


Anderson, professor of education Ohio 
Henry H 


instruction, U.S 


Karl W 
State Armsby, specialist in en 


Othce of 


miversity 


gineering Education; | 


Harvey Cain, consultant in college finance, Washing 
ton, D. ¢ Oliver GC. Carmichael, former president, 
Vanderbilt’ University, University of Alabama, and 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teach 


ing: Carter Davidson, president, Union College; 


Robert M 
Esther Lloyd-Jones, professor of education 
Llovd Morey 


Hutchins, president, Fund for the Re 


public 


niversits president-emeri 


Columbia 


tus, University of Illinois; Frederic W. Ness, vice 
president, Dickinson College; Manning M. Pattillo, 
director, Lilly Endowment (Indianapolis) and Ar 
thur 1 Traxler, director, Educational Reoords 
sureau 


Such a listing, though fragmentary and fall 


ible in many senses, may have its uses. If it is of 


any help in diffusing knowledge of higher edu 


cational administration, it may serve a good 


purpose 
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Admission Policy in State-Supported 


Higher Education 


By R. GRANN LLOYD 





Coordinator, Graduat 


Studies and Research in Social Studies 


Tennessee Agricultural and Industrial State University, Nashville 


Abmission POLICIES extant in American institu- 
tions of higher learning are many, varied, and 
complex. It would be unwicldly and well-nigh 
impossible to deal with all or most of them in a 
single study. Moreover, there is the persistent 
question of differences in admission policies in 
private and public-supported higher education 
institutions. Hence, the writer conducted a study 
of a single aspect of admission policy in state- 
supported colleges and universities. The purpose 
of the study was to test the oft-repeated cliché 
that state-supported colleges and universities 
must accept any graduate of a high school within 
the state who makes application for admission. 
To secure the data for this study, the write 
directed an inquiry to the attorneys general of 
the 50 states, Puerto Rico, and the District of 
Columbia. The single question posed was: “Does 
the State of require all state- 
supported colleges and universities within its 
borders to accept any graduate from a_ high 
school within the State ol 
who makes application for admission without 
regard to the individual’s mental aptitude and 
other factors?” 
After numerous 
pleading with very busy people, and considerable 
delay for various reasons, a 100°, response to the 
inquiry was received: 30 (57.7%) from attorneys 
general and assistant attorneys general; 22 
(42.3%) from high-ranking educational func- 
tionaries—commissioners of education, officers of 
boards of regents, and others to whom the in- 
quiry was referred. After the data had been tab- 
ulated, they were submitted to the respondents 
to determine whether they were satisfied with 
the interpretation of their responses. Their re- 
actions resulted in only one change in the tab- 
ulation. The data are contained in the table. 


follow-up requests, much 


Whereas state-supported colleges and univer- 
sities in only 11] or 22°% of the states are required 
to accept any graduate from a high school with- 
in its borders who makes application for admis- 
sion without regard to mental aptitude or other 
factors, 39 or 78°, are not, but 10 or 20°; do so 
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as a matter of policy. Furthermore, seven 
(63.6%) of the II states that require state-sup- 
ported higher education institutions to accept 
any graduate of a high school within its borders 
who makes application for admission are ranked 
among the lower half of the states on the basis 
of population. 

Not a single New England state requires state- 
supported colleges and universities to accept any 
graduate from a high school within its borders 
who makes application for admission, and not a 
single one does so as a matter of policy. In fact, 
the data show that not a single eastern state re- 
quires state-supported higher education institu- 
tions to accept any graduate from a high school 
within the state applying for admission, and only 
Maryland does so as a matter of policy. The data 
indicate, too, that wholesale admission of appli- 
cants from high schools within a state is most 
frequent west olf the Mississippi River. 

Today there are forecasts of stiffer college ex- 
aminations as part of a trend toward higher ad- 
mission standards. However, as a practical mat- 
ter, college entrance examinations probably mean 
very little. For example, the respondent from 
New Mexico asserted: each of our institu- 
tions reserves the right to require examinations 
for admission. As a practical matter, however, 
high school graduation is tantamount to college 
entrance.” The respondent from Utah said: 


It is the general policy of the state universities to 1 
quire applicants to take an entrance examination. [his 
cXxamination is not generally used as a basis for granting 
or refusing admission. It is used primarily to determine 
the capacity of each student and thereby provide the fac 
ulty and the student advisors an index of what to expect 
individual student, and also provide information 


suitable program can be arranged for a 


of each 
upon which a 
particular student 
An Arkansas participant in this study corrobo- 
rated our thesis: “While individual aptituce, 
mental ability and entrance tests are given, they 
are used for the purpose of grouping students 
together with similar ability rather than as a 
condition for admission.” 

Nevertheless, it Is heartening to 
note that applicants for admission to the Uni- 


somewhat 
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ADMISSION POLICY IN STATE-SUPPORTED COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES* 


Required to Accept Any Grad- 
vate Within the Stote Without 
Regord 
Other Factors 


1. Colorado 1. Arizona 

2. Idaho 2. Arkansas 
3. Kansas 3. California 
4. Lovisiana 4. Delaware 
5. Missouri 5. Connecticut 
6. Montana” 6. Florida 

7. North Dakota 7. Georgia 
8. Ohio 8. Hawaii 

9. Washington 9. lowa 

10. West Virginia 10. Kentucky 
11. Wyoming 11. Maine 


12. Massachusetts 
13. Michigan 
14. Minnesota 


to Mental Aptitude or Not Required to Accept Any Graduate of a High School Within 
the State Without Regard to Mental Aptitude or Other Factors 


Not Required to Accept Any 
Graducte of a High School 
Within the State Without Regard 
to Mentol Aptitude or Other 
Factors, but Do So as a Matter 


of Policy 
15. Mississippi 1. Alasko 
16. Nebraska 2. Alabama 
17. New Hampshire 3. HNlinois 
18. New Jersey 4. Indiana 
19. New Mexico 5. Maryland 
20. New York 6. Nevada" 
21. North Carolina 7. Oregon 
22. Oklahoma 8. Texas 
23. Pennsylvania 9. Utah 
24. Rhode Island 10. Wisconsin 


25. South Carolina 
26. South Dakota 
27. Tennessee 

28. Vermont 


29 Virginia 


Publicly supported colleges and universities in the District of Columbia and Puerto Rico are not required to accept any graduate 
of ao high school within their borders whe make application for admission without regard to mental aptitude or other factors. 


When the tabulated data were submitted to the respondents for review, the respondent for Montana emphasized that 


“State 


supported colleges and universities in Montana accept as applicants for admission, without regard to the individual applicant's 
mental aptitude or other factors, graduates of four-year high schools, or academies, fully accredited by the State Boord of 


Education.” 


Beginning in 1961, only applicants from the upper three-quarters of each high-school graduating class will be admitted to state 
supported colleges and universities in West Virginia without examination 
As a matter of comity, the University of Nevada, the only institution of higher learning in the state, accepts any graduate of 


a high school within 
other factors. Hence, the respondent asserts 


its borders who makes application for admission without regard to the applicant's mental aptitude or 
it is assumed that 


[Nevada has] something of a moral responsibility to 


provide opportunities beyond high schoo! for any resident of the state who can profit from the instruction which the resources 


of the University make possible.” 


versity of Maryland whose high-school records 


show that in the last two years of high-school 
work less than 60° of their grades were A or B 
ind at less than C must take a series of tests. If 
the scores indicate a reasonable chance of suc 
cess in college, admission on probation is grant 
ed I hose applicants who do not make a satis 
factory score are denied admission and advised 
against attempting to do college work without 
further preparation. However, if a parent insists 
that an applicant in this last category be given 


a chance to try college work, he will be admitted 


Automation Devices in College Teaching 
(Continued from page {35 
essity for the participation of the instructor in the learn 
ng process for most students 
Dr. Fattu noted an 
when teachers have presented the same material over and 
vear. He 


erosion in college teaching quality 


ver, vear after said machines could help pre 


vent such deterioration and also relieve teachers of gis 


ing the same lecture several times a 


weck to classes with 


multiple sections modern instructional 
devices with instruments of 
the electrocardiograph 

accurately and treat more effectively and also give 


knowledge. 


He compared the 
medical technology, such as 
which help doctors to diagnosé 
more 


them more 


HIGHER STANDARDS IN 

COLLEGE MATHEMATICS 
HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS planning to enter the fields of en 
gineering, physics chemistry, and mathematics at Lou 


siana State University were urged bv university officials 
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but only on very strict probation and after the 
parent has signed a statement recognizing that 
the university has advised against enrollment in 


a colle ge program 


Ihe cardinal finding of this study seems to be 
that the cliché that state-supported colleges and 
universities must accept any graduate of a high 
school within the state who makes application 
for admission is repeated glibly and recklessly 
It is hoped that the findings of this study will 


encourage restraint in its future use 


courses in algebra and trigonometry in high 
minimum which will go 
June, 1961, The university will not offer 


credit for ollege algebra and trigonometry to 
students entering the department of mathematics and its 


to comple le 


school to meet new standards 
into effect in 


degree 


Colleges of Engineering and of Chemistry and Physics 
Students wh expect to enter these university divisions 
and whose mathematical preparation does not qualify 


them to begin their college mathematics at the analytics 
calculus level take algebra and 
other mathematics, but these 

will not be counted for credit toward a degree in any of 
the three divisions. However, students in other curricula 
continue to receive credit toward their degrees for 


courses in algebra and trigonometry 


UNIVERSITY PRESS AND SCHOLARSHIP 
IN nis REPORT for 1958-59, Pres. Rufus C. Harris, Tulane 
following comment on a univer 


may trigonometry or 


basic preliminary courses 


may 


University, included the 
sity pres 
relation to research is a 


Continued on next page 


\ serious need in university 
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press for the publication of scholarly books and periodi- 
cals, A press may be regarded as essential to a complete 
modern university, It provides an outlet for faculty mem- 
bers to publish significant manuscripts, and brings pres 
lige to the parent institution as a source for the dissem 
ination of new knowledge and ideas. A university press 
is operated to foster scholarship and not for profit. After 
it reaches fullscale operation, which may be expected 
after five or six years for organization and growth, it 
may sometimes make expenses. However, it should not be 
required to do so, Support is therefore needed for the 
formative years and should be available to 
pendence of the press thereafter 


assure inde 


STUDY OF UNDERDEVELOPED AREAS 
A $1,000,000 Grant from the Ford Foundation 
awarded in July to Michigan State University for the 
further development of its academic program along in 
ternational lines, The funds will be used over a five-year 
period for studies on problems in underdeveloped areas 
of the world, Particular emphasis will be upon the three 
foreign areas where the university has major overseas 
projects: West Africa, South and Southeast Asia, and 
Latin America, The studies will concern four aspects of 
the social and economic growth of the foreign areas: pol 
itics and administration and 
munications, and education 
Phe funds will be applied to develop research projects 
special courses, workshops, and other activities which are 
designed to increase knowledge and to improve the effec 
tiveness of Michigan State and the United States in the 
international realm. Michigan State specialists are cur 
rently engaged in technical assistance programs in Brazil, 
Colombia, Costa Rica, Nigeria, Okinawa, Pakistan, Viet 
nam, and soon will have new projects in China (Taiwan) 
and India 
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PROMOTING TIBETAN STUDIES 


THe UNiversiry OF WASHINGTON will 
for ‘Tibetan studies in the United States as the result of 
a grant and a contract totaling $164,267 from the Rocke 
feller Foundation and from National Defense Education 
Act funds. The Rockefeller Foundation also has allocated 
funds to support Tibetan investigations in several Euro 
pean universities, but the University of Washington was 
selected as the only American center 
teaching and research program on Inner Asia 

Ihe Rockefeller Foundation grant will provide $74,861 
to bring a family of cight Tibetans to the university and 
maintain them for three family will 
a resource in an intensive research program 
the history, culture, and language of the country 

Under the NDEA contract, $86,406 will be 
over a three-year period for the preparation of 
language 
present 


become a center 


because of its active 


vears. Lhe serve as 


concerning 


provided 
Tibetan 
instructional materials which do not exist at 
An analysis of the Tibetan spoken language will 
be made and a instructional manual will be pre- 
pared from the data obtained additional Tibetans 


basic 
Iwo 
will come to the university as language resource personnel 
for this phase of the project 


Furrell V. Wylie and Robert B, Ekvall, chairman 
Inner-Asia Project of the University’s Far Eastern Insti 
tute, will be in charge of the studies. Ekvall, a former 


Tibet, is an 
and has 


missionary, explorer, and anthropologist in 


internationally recognized Tibetan scholar been 


conducting research on that area for many vears 


Asia have resulted in a 
interest in Tibetan studies and have focused attention on 
the fact that few people in Western countries have a 
knowledge of modern Tibet or its language. Published 
material is limited and out of date and there is no basic 
manual of spoken. Tibetan, The native Ti 
betans are essential as informants on the present-day lan 
guage, customs, and culture 


Present conditions in renewed 


services of 
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GRADUATE FELLOWSHIPS IN WORLD AFFAIRS 
CoLtumBIA University announced in September the cre 
ation of an International Fellows Program. The project 
was termed “a new concept of graduate study,” enabling 
the nation’s outstanding college graduates to combine 
their professional education with advanced training in 
international affairs 
Ihe university said the program will 
equalled opportunity to graduate students to 
their studies in fields of their special interests while ac 
quiring a thorough knowledge of world affairs, The spr 
cialists will include future doctors, lawyers, engineers 
cconomists, journalists, librarians, clergymen, and others 
Phe program opened with the start of the 1960-61 ac: 
demic at Columbia, During the first year, 50 Fellows 
selected for their outstanding undergraduate records 
promise of leadership, high academic achievements 
interest in affairs, will be in residence on 
the university's campus, They will come from 14 Amer 
ican colleges, 18 universities, and two professional schools 
According to Pres Kirk, “the traditional 
of international relations alone are not sufficient 
with the complex forces that now operate across national 
boundaries skills of many kinds must 
be used in finding solutions. It has become evident 
as both and time contract, and all men 
neighbors, the effective citizen understand 
professional specialty in an international context or his 
contributions in his own field will be seriously limited 
The fellowship project is thus designed to broaden the 


offer un 
carry on 


new 


vcal 


and 
international 


Gravson arts 


to ¢ ype 


also 
that 
become 


Professional 


space 


must his own 


base of graduate study, both for students who intend to 
pursue nonacademic careers in’ the international field 
and for those whose interest is in advanced studies and 


research 


During the academic vear, the scholars will be enrolled 


in 15 advanced-degree programs at Columbia, All will 
take a full-year course Ihe Role of the United States 
in World Affairs,” prepared by the International Fellows 


Program in conjunction with the university's faculties of 


law and business. The course, a series of lectures, discus 
students’ spe 


and will seek to unify the 
cialized business and professional courses and focus their 


sions semmina4rs 
interests on current world problems 

As the International Fellows continue 
graduate studies and take 
U.S. in world affairs, they will have opportunities for ex 
These dis 


their regular 


their prescribed course on the 
changing views at regular weekly colloquia 
cussions will promote a wider comprehension and fuller 
exchange of ideas than is possible among scholars with a 
12 dinners during the aca 
International Fellows an oppo) 
banking 


single specialty, A’ series of 


demic vear will give the 
tunity to hear 
business, education, politics, religion, and science 

Each will next 
intensive study at the culture 
and political and social structures of one 
areas of the world: Latin America, Africa 
the Far East, or the Soviet Bloc 


and meet world leaders in art 


International Fellow devote summer io 


history, eco! 


Columbia of 
omy, geography 
of the major 


the Middle East 


FELLOWSHIP IN INTERNATIONAL EDUCATION 


{4 $5,000 awarp for foreign study and travel in 1961-62 
will be made by Kappa Delta Pi, national honor society 
in education. This opportunity is open to competent pro 


workers in education and related fields who are 


undertake 
country o1 


fessional 
a significant educational study in a 
than the U\S.: 
pared to spend nine months or more in residence abroad 
in pursuit of the study; who have reached a stage in pro 
fessional life equivalent to doctoral status or who hav 


ready to 


countries other who are pre 


completed the doctorate; who possess or are willing to 
acquire some knowledge of the countries to be visited and 
acquaintance with the language, as needed: who have the 
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Announcing 
TWO NEW QUARTERLY PUBLICATIONS 


Publication Date: early 1961 
SOVIET SOCIETY TODAY n. conlhe etree 


Editor: Ina Schlesinger* background for individual re- 
Education, public law and government, non-govern- search. 
mental organizations Containing: 


SOVIET ATTITUDES TODAY: a 
ASIA AND AFRICA documents; 


seats seein “Sanson chronologies of events in 
Y : a Ng each field: 


Soviet views of Asian and African developments 





bibliographies, 
Inquiries Invited. 


SOVIET AND EAST EUROPEAN RESEARCH AND TRANSLATION SERVICE 


246 East 51st Street New York 21, New York 


research, translations, bibliographies, abstracts 
Contributor to School and Society 











FOUR DECADES 
OF U. S. 
COLLEGIATE 


ENROLLMENTS 











By RAYMOND WALTERS 


President Emeritus 
University of Cincinnati 


A significant, comprehensive 40-year review with interpretation of 
trends in student registration in American higher education-—in 
cluding a detailed report on statistics of attendance for 1959-60 
Originally presented in different issues of School and Society, this 
invaluable material is now available in a special, limited paper 
bound edition, Order from Ss {F, the publi her $1.25 
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experience and preparation necessary to undertake the SAKELLARIOU, GEORGE. A New Method of Character 
study and to contribute to international cultural under- Training, with Guide of Application. Pp. 67, G. Sak 
standing; who are holding or who expect to hold posi ellariou, Old Phaleron, Greece, 1956, $2.00 (paper 


tion or whi e above udy am avel will be : ‘ 
ns for hich the above stud wit SALTER, F. R. St. Paul’s School, 1909-1959, Pp. 206 


helpful; and who are American citizens Apply to: Miss Arthur Barker, London W. 1, England. 1959. 21s 
Florence B. Stratemeyer, chaitman, Committee on Fellow 

ship in International Education, Box 523 Teachers Col 1 Select Bibliography: Asia, Africa, Eastern Lurope Latin 
lege, Columbia University, New York City, Final date for {merica, Pp. 533. American Universities Field Staff 
filing application data is Feb. 1, 1961 New York 17, $4.75 


SHOTWELL, JAMES [. The Long Way to Freedom Pp 
639. Bobbs-Merrill Co., Indianapolis, Ind. $7.50 


SHRYOCK, RICHARD H. Medicine and Society in Amer 


ica: 1660-1860, Pp, 182. New York University Press 


RECENT f ; New York 3. $4.00 
STAUTZ, CARL H. Planning Your School Building Dol- 


lar, Pp. 119. Chilton Co Philadelphia 39, $2.75 





The following ore 1960 editions, except where indicated otherwise STEINER. RUDOLF. Friedrich Nietzsche: Fighter for 
Recognition of Excellence Pp $34. Free Press. Glencoe Freedom, Pp. 222 Rudolf Steiner Publications, Engl 
Il}. $3.75 (paper) wood, N | $4.75 


STRANG, RUTH. He [ping Your Gifted Child Pp 270. 


Reference Papers on Children and Youth, pp. 294, paper; FE. P. Dutton. New York 10, $4.50 


The States Report on Children and Youth, pp. 232, 
paper Golden Anniversary Conference on Children SUMPTION, MERLE R., and EVELYN M. LUECKING 
and Youth, Washington, D. ¢ Education of the Gifted. Pp, 499. Ronald Press New 


QO S650 
RITHOLZ, SOPHIE. Children’s Behavior. Pp, 239, Book York 10, $6 


man Associates, New York 3, 1959, $5.00. THOMSON, R. J. Television Crime-Drama Its Impact on 
, ’ Children and Adolescents, Pp. 197. Hawthorne Press, 
RYANS, DAVID G., Characteristics of Teachers, pp 116, Melbourne. Australia. 1959, 25s 


$7.50; TRAXLER, ARTHUR E. (editor), Curriculum 
Planning to Meet Tomorrow's Needs, pp 182, $2.00 WECHSLER, LOUIS K., et al. College Entrance Exam- 

















(paper), American Council on Education, Washing inations. Pp. 305, Barnes & Noble, New York 3, $1.95 
ton 6, D. ¢ (paper) 
ar meses ae Seaman es ig 
Fer constructive guidance in the non-instructional duties of the teacher . 
ij i AAS rae An Nic Ti P 
Tal rat ‘i NM IAD | 7 
Jefferson N. Eastmond 
522 pages 1959 $6.50 
For an understanding and development of improved administrative leadership . . 
rANcCDCUID | r>ieresrhiTADV CRLUNMOL ANRMIAICTDATI 
3. ld ®ilia iN -TEMENTARY nu ; Nis ' if 
' AW CIDEDVICION 
; ANU OUPEAVIOIU 
s 
lbert H, Shuste? 
Wilson F, Wetzley 
pi 505 pages 1958 $6.00 
* 
iH J . . . . . . . 
: For a description of practices and policies based on carefully developed principles... 
AP TIPE NE erunni AINISTRAT 
é U it Ul ADMI| ISTRA 
H Icrold C. Hunt 
Paul R. Pierce 
544 pages 1958 $6.50 5 
: ° ° 
AMoughton WMiflin Company ° maa 
' New York Atlanta Geneva Dallas Palo Alto ; 
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EDUCATION TENTS from ALLAN and BACON 








EVALUATING PUPIL GROWTH 


; based on pertinent educational objective nence, it 1s directed to 
} , + - r - ar + . 


SOCIETY AND EDUCATION 


by — rt J. orsign aang and Bernice L. ve 


Attention is centered on the hool’s role in the cial developr 
of the child. Such topi A tructure, the soc 
life-space € ld é yo ervin e 
es, comi ind telev d vered are 
] 


+h al or y r r lir af taaqcher 
ine socidi origin Ina 1reer ines « leacne! 


EDUCATIONAL IDEALS IN AMERICAN SOCIETY 


Educational Ideals d isses the heritage of American education and 


n~ 

tne pre = controversies resulting trom that heritage early written 

it pr 'eSer in evdaiuation of competing proposals for educational poli 
aesigned for undergraduate courses in Mh ory anda FNnuUOsoOT 


of ake 


YOUR STUDENT TEACHING 
IN THE SECONDARY SCHOOL 


Based on actual experiences, this text follows the transition from teach- 

er-trainee to getting the first job. The authors have designed their 
lume specifically for the student teacher, rather than for edu 
general, to help him develop a concept of | present role oe of 


y J. Stanley Ahmann and Marvin D. Glock 


MENTAL HEALTH IN EDUCATION 
by Merl E. Bonney 
Dr. Bc asiz eve V 1 to the mental 
ie ‘Ith € 1 child id t & ept d 
ectives are tive | 1 1 Apr 1 
ve, dy 1ctic 


by Robert Mason 


by Vincent McGuire, Robert B. Meyers, and Charles Durrane 


n 


Pr 








For further information, write to: Arthur B. Conant 


hy ALLYN AND BACON COLLEGE DIVISION 
a 150 TREMONT STREET © BOSTON I1, MASS. 
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EDITORIAL DEPT. 
UNIVERSITY MICROFILMS 
S13 N. FIRST ST. 
ANN ARBOR, MICH. 


Problems of the Teaching Profession 


by LAWRENCE G. THOMAS, LUCIEN B. KINNEY, ARTHUR P. 
COLADARCI, all of Stanford University, and HELEN A. FIELSTRA, 
General Elementary Supervisor, Beverly Hills Unified School District, 
Beverly Hills, California 


Forthcoming Price to be announced 


Manual of Audio-Visual Techniques 


SECOND EDITION 
by ROBERT de KIEFFER, University of Colorado, and LEE W. 
COCHRAN, State University of lowa 


March 1961 Price to be announced 


Arithmetic for Teachers 


by WILBUR H. DUTTON, University of California, 
and L. J. ADAMS, Santa Monica City College, 
California 


Forthcoming Price to be announced 


Curriculum Content for the Gifted 


edited LOUIS A. FLEIGLER, University of Denver 


April 1961 448 pp. Text price: $6.75 


for approval copies, write: Box 903, Dept. SS 


Prentice-Hall, inc. 


ENGLEWOOD CLIFFS, NEW JERSEY 














